INTRODUCTION
Inwardness was not in place in Tudor England, and the
same thing comes out again in the lyric poetry. Poetry was
much less universally good than is often assumed and com-
monly repeated. Everyone, it is true, or almost everyone,
tried to write verse, and almost everyone succeeded. The
same is true of to-day. We never know whom we shall find
bursting into verse in the Sunday papers. But such gener-
ality is apt to breed imperfection. To-day our lyrists often
lack music and concentration; in Elizabethan England they
often lacked depth and significance. No one can avoid
being struck by the healthiness of Elizabethan poets; their
poetry was the normal addition to a well-rounded active life.
Poetry was not so much a product of thought and feeling as
expressed action. The lyrics are more or less conventional.
They often take their frame from a well-known dance step
or from a popular musical air. Lyly's Cupid and Campaspe is
almost a dance. Drayton's exquisite small picture:
" Clear had the^ day been from the dawn,
All chequered was the sky.
Thin clouds like scarfs of cobweb lawn
VeiVd heaven's most glorious eye.
The wind had no more strength than this.
That leisurely it blew,
To make one leaf the next to kiss
That closely by it grew "
is a pure poem in the absorption and detachment of its
expression; but it is an outward not an inward poem, descrip-
tive not emotional or thoughtful; and the same poet's Since
there's no help, come let us kiss and part, is in itself a drama. The
songs of the age, it is no detriment to them to say so, are not
true lyrics, for they express not the original mood of the
individual but the general fashion of feeling in a suitable and
often passionate form. Peele's His golden locks Time has
to silver turned, deeply meditative, and exquisitely pro-
gressive in movement, belongs less to the lyric than to the
elegiac mood. On the whole, the men who wrote poetry in
the Tudor age, always excepting the greatest, were un-
troubled by inward conflict. Exceptions are Wyatt and
Sidney (sometimes) and Raleigh; and it is significant that
the authors who write on them here, Mr. Paul Chadburn,
Mr. G. Henry Warren, Mr. Wynyard Browne, all make the
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